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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CLERICAL AND MEDICAL PROFESSIONS. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND THE HYDROPATHIC DELUSION. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


A recent number of this Journal gives an account of a vote introduced, 
and laid on the table for future consideration, at the meeting of the 
Connecticut Medical Society, the intent of which was to rescind that 
part of the code of medical ethics or usage, by which physicians have 
declined compensation from ministers, ahd their families for professional 
services. ‘The innovation was based and defended on the ground that 
the deportment and feelings of the clergy, as a body, had broken off and 
annihilated that mutual relation of respect and support, on which so 
kindly a consideration had been so long sustained in New England. 
This regard to the ministers of the gospel is still more honorable to the 
physicians, when it is recollected that the service was from the poorer and 
worse-compensated servant of the public, towards the less laborious and 
better paid; that is, if comparisons can be predicated between classes, 
both of which are so meagrely provided for, as the country brethren, 

A writer in a still earlier number, that of February 23d ult., gave some 
strange—probably before unsuspected—facts and statistics, demonstrating 
that colleges, always under clerical control and influence, had, from their 
very origin, treated the medical calling with a studied neglect, contempt 
and omission—so palpable, so, universal, as not to be accounted for or ex- 
plained, on the idea of accident or mere coincidence. The physician has 
borne it all with “that sufferance which is the badge of all our tribe.” 
This writer demonstrated, by a reference to triennial catalogues and 
other documentary publications of the colleges themselves, that medical 
men never had either lot or part in the boards of trustees, examining 
bodies, or as recipients of the higher honors, within their trust. In fact, 
in eighty members of trustee boards, two only are physicians. And in 
several of the colleges, no medical trustee had ever been appointed, 
Physicians, elevated to the chair of State, ex officio, alone formed the 
exception of medical men in this connection. | 

It would seem, from these indications, that the attention, the self-respect, 
and the esprit du corps of our body have begun to be aroused. The 
time is approaching when medical men will examine and decide the ques- 


tion, whether they are to be treated by the members of a cognate liberal 
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profession as their equals in virtue, intelligence and aim ; whether there 
shall be that mutual support of callings, neither of which surely, in these 
latter days of reforms and innovations, can be in imminent danger of being 
injured by too profuse demonstrations of general respect and consideration. 

Which party, in the present antagonistic position, is responsible for the 
earliest aggression, it is not needful to decide, nor which party can least 
afford this internecine war against each other’s standing and interest. 
Our medical brethren in the interior, who have long borne in silence 
the officious interference of the clergy in determining a professional pre- 
ference “amongst their people,” in injudicious ministrations in the sick 
chamber, irrespective of the judgment or wishes of the physician attend- 
ing, and in partisan efforts towards introducing ‘“‘a member of our so- 
ciety,” into circles of practice already overcrowded, can determine this 
question. 

In the same category with the want of respect for the medical body, 
and doubtless dependent on the same state of feelings, is the curious pro- 
pensity on the part of the clergy, always manifested, to patronize, recom- 
mend and puff all kinds of empirical measures and men. Dr. Holmes, 
in his amusing “ Delusions of Homceopathy,” gives many grotesque 
illustrations of this singular proclivity of ministers to run after wild hum- 
bugs and ridiculous cure-alls, as far back as Perkins’s Tractors, certified to 
by half the reverends of New England, who were seduced by the gift 
of a half cent’s worth of brass and pewter; and the same spirit is con- 
tinued down to this morning’s papers, in which the Rev. Mr. Williamson 
and the Rev. Mr. Drew certify to some asthmatic elixir, under their 
own sign manual! It is well understood that the venders of quack 
medicines are ready to give an extra price for a certificate from a Reve- 
rend, especially if it closes with a due quantity of devout expressions of 
gratitude, equally distributable to the Author of Good and the inventor 
of the patent medicine ! , 

Now why do the clergy figure so prominently in the annals of quack- 
ery, even of the grossest kind? Is it because ‘they would willingly 
see the educated practitioner driven into the pursuits of trade and agri- 
culture? Or is it, that being a class of men peculiarly ignorant of the 
world and its ways, they are more easily misled and gammoned? Or 
is it because, having been taught at college a smattering of the ologies, 
they have the vanity to presume that they can make a short cut, “a 
royal road,” to what proves so long, so arduous, so uncertain a goal, as 
the educated physician acknowledges his ultimatum to be, after life-long 
struggles and honest devotion to the truth. 

The prominent defect of men, like the clergy, who have none, or only 
an elementary smattering in the science of medicine, is this—that they 
insist on making a full, glorious, growing summer, of a single, solitary 
swallow, which they have seen, or think they have seen, or, at least, 
heard of ; they are unable to comprehend that a post hoc is not necessa- 
rily a propter hoc, that a sequence may not be a conseguence—or to 
use the well-known English saying, respecting that class of logicians, who 
couple together things as cause and effect, simply because they happen 
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about the same date, they always regard Tenterden steeple to be the 
undoubted cause of Godwin sands! If, perchance, they should see a 
patient recover after a “ great medicine ” of the Pottawatamies had per- 
formed his filthy orgies over him, they would never have the intrusion of 
one doubt that the miraculous cure resulted from the ‘“ means being 
blessed.” 

These shallow logicians never dream that the natural, spontaneous 
termination of nineteen twentieths of all sickness is in recovery, and not 
death—that whether treated, or mal-treated, or left to the resources 
of the constitution, the patient may be expected to live; how much 
unnecessary suffering, delay and permanent mischief to the sufferer, from 
the omission of proper, or the administration of noxious means, being en- 
tirely a different question. When a person, who is more or less sick, 
makes an escape, after any of the varieties of empiricism, with his 
life, these sagacious philosophers are ready to throw up their caps and 
cry Eureka! Many a parson, who finds his child get well, somewhere 
about the epoch when some new quackery has been applied, goes cack- 
ling about the parish, as if the philosopher’s stone had been discovered. 
His intelligent parishioners—finding their pastor adopting that motto so 
universal, as well to deserve to be emblazoned as part of the clerical 
arms, “credo quia tmpossibile est’”’—begin to ask the question whether 
he builds his faith in the doctrines and truths of religion, which they pay 
him for teaching to themselves and their families, on the same psychological 
processes, as those on which he hangs his medical belief. ‘The natural con- 
clusion is, that a man who is ready to hazard the lives of his household on 
practices and practitioners, in respect to whose value or safety, he has less 
evidence than a prudent man wouid require of the itinerant tinker, who 
presents himself to mend the brass kettle, is not a safe guide in matters 
either temporal or spiritual. Is this any explanation of the recent fact, 
that more than one of the clergymen of this city, who a few years since 
identified themselves with the now all but defunct vagaries of Hahnemann, 
have had leave to retire to other “ fields” on account of health ; or is it 
that the same want of good common sense, which embracing this hum- 
bug would indicate, is merely an “ex pede Herculem” proof of enor- 
mous weakness and gullibility in other points of their intellectual con- 
stitution ? 

This train of thought has been suggested by reading an article in the 
last Christian Examiner, presumptively the production of some member 
of the clerical or pedagogic profession, on the Water Cure, as it is called. 
This guess is hazarded under no knowledge of its paternity, but for the 
reason that there is a solemn owlishness in its ex cathedra annunciation 
of common places about physiology—a smattering of medical ideas, such 
as could only be obtained from some school girl’s compend of “ Phy- 
siology made Easy,” or ‘“‘ The House I Live in,’—mixed with the eulo- 
gistic, self-complacent commendations, common in circulars and adver- 
tisements of ‘“* Water-cure Establishments.” 

Of course we have no idea of attempting a formal argument in reply 
to such an article, from such a source, and in such a vehicle. Nothing 
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is more absurd than the attempt to argue down a delusion, even with an 
antagonist, whose preliminary acquaintance with the subject matter ren- 
ders it practicable to adapt reasoning to his comprehension. The en- 
deavor to reason on a topic of medicine with a writer like this—one who 
manifestly is not guilty of claiming the elementary rudiments, the very 
A BC of acquaintance—would be as ridiculous as it would be to labor 
with Brother Himes, or Silas Lamson, on the intricacies of exegesis, or the 
philological refinements of the Coptic or Sanscrit dialects, with the pious 
end of convincing them that they are utterly ignorant of interpretation 
and prophecy. It would in either case be very easy to furnish the con- 
clusive proofs, but to furnish the recipient understanding, hic labor, hoe 
opus est ! 

~ Some of the ridiculous points of this aquatic evangely—its analogies 
to various other forms of moonshine and fraud—might perhaps be made 
available to some innocents of both genders, who have not read enough 
in the earliest books of medicine to be able to comprehend the absurdi- 
ties of them in a medical point of view. 

Sir Gilbert Blane long ago made the remark, doubtless verified in 
every intelligent person’s observation, that whenever a professed curer 
of disease, regular or empiric, undertook to set up the claim that he 
lost very few or no patients, it may be safely affirmed that either he 
was trusted with no serious cases, or would be found to lie—under a 
great mistake. Our cold water lacquey, who pretends to give the re- 
turns of one of these aquatic caravanseras, will find that his vaunt- 
ed success is “ decidedly and individually ” surpassed by the ‘“ semi- 
occasional ” announcements of Dr. Peters, Dr. Dow and other worthies, 
whose cures are made “ without absence from business and with no 
mercury,” in the daily ‘penny medical journals.” ‘These “ bastard 
and unlineal sons” of “Slapslapius,” in their pathetic Jeremiads to the 
afflicted “to beware of that advertising quack across the street,” re- 
port more thousands cured without being killed, than there are hun- 
dreds under the “ cautious and intelligent practitioner ” [!!] whose glo- 
ries he celebrates, and whose veritable history and claims to confidence 
are forthshadowed in an official certificate of an association of his coun- 
trymen at Philadelphia, published in this Journal some months since. 

Our friend Aquarius—for so bright a constellation of medical science 
deserves no less a personification—has apparently got hold of some crude 
ideas of the ancient humoral pathology, and gravely announces the 
theory of the water-cure to consist in washing out a goodly portion of the 
patient, and making him over anew. Hercules, when he turned the 
river through the Augean stable, was the first water-cure practitioner. 

Hamlet’s grave-digger had only discovered, by his professional expe- 
rience, that ‘‘ water is a sore destroyer of your whoreson dead bodies.” 
These modern comicalities have carried their prototype’s observation 
still farther, and find that its virtues in decomposing the living carcase 
are no less wonderful. A man is washed out and made over, our learn- 
ed author avers, more in six weeks under the water-cure, than in three 
years of the old and natural way! ‘It is a remarkable, but perfectly- 
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well-authenticated fact,” he says, “that drugs, which have lain dormant 
in the system sometimes for years, make their appearance, clearly per- 
ceptible to the senses, and are expelled from the body during these 
cures.” A most remarkable fact, truly ! the only parallel to which in 
history, as far as we have read, is the remarkable congelation of sounds in 
the trumpet of a celebrated German practitioner—Mein Herr Baron v. 
Munchausen—which being subjected to the sweating processes, resulting 
from setting it up in the chimney corner, gave forth most melodious 
music ; charges, marches, retreats, and triumphal blasts, were made ovér 
in the best conceivable style !* 

Any intelligent reader of the Christian Examiner, who would see 
how insignificant a part these old humoral notions play in modern pa- 
thology, can consult the work of Chapman on Therapeutics, or the notes 
by Dr. Beck to Murray’s Materia Medica for the other side, or any 
other respectable treatise in any regular physician’s library. After so 
doing, he will arrive at the conclusion that any brain which can accept 
of the crudities of hydropathy, must have fully partaken of the watery 
imbibitions and replacements of its owner. 

Were this miserable cold-water humbug—this poor quackery of using 
water “as his stimulant, his tonic, his purgative, his counter-irritant, 
&c.,” applied as the seventh son or other empirics apply their panaceas 
to the worn-out nervous, hypochondriacal, hysterical cases, ever ia 
search of something new, or were it like homceopathy or Broussaism 
only guilty of murder by omission, its responsibility would be compara- 
tively rrifing. The fatal effects of the use of cold water in acute vis- 
ceral inflammations, and indeed in serious diseases generally, are not 
passing without note and record by the profession; but as in Thom- 
sonism, the aggregate of terrible results may some time be presented, 
to the utter confusion of pretenders, if they have shame or conscience 
left. The profession have found, long since, that these delusions die 
quickest, if let alone—which has prevented the publication of certain cases 
of hydropathic homicides, cruel enough to make the ears of those who 
hear tingle. 

Were only the enervated, exhausted, transcendental victims of ex- 
cesses and indolence, prostrated by pernicious personal practices, the only 
subjects sent to these cold water seminaries, no great harm might result. 


* A friend at our elbow suggests that the notion of drugs working out through the skin after 
aby) ve in the system, was deduced in this vicinity, trom the case of the Rev. Mr. J———, 
once a respectable minister, but who abandoned himself to drink and opium eating. He was in- 
duced, by some of the cold water sages, to try the effect of their panacea. When he was 
a full head of the sweating and steaming processes, sure enough the pent-up vapors gave 
a most unsavory odor of landanum! With their usual cautious generalization, and the modest self 
reliance which always marks the inductive philosopher, the old women of both sexes, who waich- 
ed the phenomena, at once held up their hands in amazement at the miraculous fact—more 
th F. than the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius—that the long locked-u son wae 
compelled to desert its victim. Poor J———! the reform was of short curation. L 
Hospital at Worcester soon received him, and the amusing explanation came out, that a small 
vial of the precious tincture, which he had concealed about his person to comfort him in pase- 
ing through Jordan—for his dread of the element had long been perfectly hydrophobic—haad 
been accidentally fractured, and its perfume thus shed abroad! eof 
‘You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still !” 
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Whether the treatment for these cases of goneness (as they are de 
nominated by a celebrated panaceist) is “ Dr. Banning’s Lace,” the 
cold-water cure, or “ Brandreth’s constitution pills,’ is ‘“ much of a 
muchness.” ‘There must be a certain portion of the community, who 
have a natural tendency to quackery ; it always has been so, and will 
no doubt always continue to be so. It fortunately happens that this class 
is ever much smaller tlian it seems to be. Watch the sisters, male and 
female, who now spend their time in running after this hydropathic mum- 
mery. Last year they were equally full of transcendentalism, the year 
before of homceopathy, the years before of animal magnetism, Graham- 
ism, phrenology. Next year they will be Fourierites, communists, 
George Sandists, &c. The farce will be the same, only the performers 
~ will, like Othello, be a little “more declined into the vale of years ”»— 
anglicé, old maidendom. Like the supernumeraries of a strolling thea- 
tre, who first appear as a procession of holy monks, next march as a 
band of Roman soldiers, then as a chorus of Alpine peasants, until the 
youthful spectator is lost in amazement at the legion who are hired for 
his entertainment, when an unlucky pair of bowlegs, or a portentous 
Bardolphian nasal promontory, lets the cat out of the bag. He finds, 
and is a little provoked to find, that all the varieties he has seen are 
only the same performers, doubling their parts, and coming round again 
after a due circulation, like the moving figures, which walk out on one 
side of the face of a Dutch clock, when it chimes, and in at the other. 
‘One word before we part, to our friends of the Christian Examiner—a 
most respectable periodical of its kind, well supported by medical as well as 
by other educated gentlemen. They must be intelligent enough to realize 
that the breach between the educated professions of medicine and 
theology is wide enough already, without any effort on the part of either 
to make the estrangement more complete. Suppose—to illustrate the 
feelings with which a regular physician may be supposed to cast his 
eye over the pages now under remark—that an educated clergyman 
should take up a number of this Medical Journal, and find a labored at- 
tempt to show, by such plausible pretences and specious assertions, as 
may easily be applied to any topic whether true or absurd, that the re- 
searches of all divines, philologists and scholars, heretofore, have been su- 
erseded by the mesmeric revelations of “ Andrew Jackson Davis, the 
oughkeepsie seer ;” that the life-long labors of Channing, Ware, Nor- 
ton, and all the galaxy of good and great men they have habituated 
themselves to reverence, as the guides of their lives, have been eclipsed 
and rendered nugatory, by the discoveries and new interpretations, “ right 
out oft heir own heads,” of Ascension Miller, Brother Lamson or Elder 
Knapp ; that the theology of Cambridge, Andover and Princeton is all 
‘rank nonsense, since the revelations in Joe Smith’s “ golden plates of 
' Mormon.” He would not more quickly pitch these pages behind his 
backlog with loathing and disgust, than would the physician, when he 
sees the sages of his profession, dead and living, overslawed and rejected 
in favor of the poor vagaries of an ignorant German peasant, and the 
humbugs of Mr. Gully (whose name is of no inapt significancy), or any 
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other ~ the more educated, but less sagacious, apostles of this aquatic 
gospel. 

We would venture to remind your theological confréres, Mr. Editor, 
of the old and homely adage, ne sutor,&c. ‘They may take it for grant- 
ed, that it is neither their ‘ mission ”’ or vocation—still less those of their 
hydrostatic correspondent, tantas componere lites, as must always, it is 
hoped, exist between the science of medicine, and the humbuggery of 
panaceas—between the regular physician and the empirical pretender. 
They should also not forget, that there are various little theological 
differences still pending, commencing with the relations of Adam’s origi- 
nal transgression, and continued uninterruptedly down to Dr. Bush- 
nell’s sermon betore the divinity class of the University, last Sunday 
night. Better elaborate and discuss these topics, on which they have 
some education and knowledge, before proceeding to those in regard to 
which it is no discredit to any clerical gentleman or schoolmaster to say, 
that he knows nothing. 

When all the controversies of sects are settled, then they will be ex- 
cusable if they venture on the Quixotic errand, of aiding and relieving 
the distressed sisters, male and female, who are ever so anxious that peo- 
ple should be born and die in some improved method, which can be 
learned without toil. Our respectful counsel, then, to our brethren of the 
Christian Examiner would be, to stick close to their christian labors and 
investigations, leaving medicine to its legitimate organs, and cold water 
to the engines, which will no doubt continue a short time longer to 
pump forth 

“ Their weak, everlasting, washy flood.” 


Cold water, hot water, ice water, yea, steam of water, are all very good, 
useful and comfortable appliances, directed by wise and experienced 
heads, and assisted by proper therapeutic and dietetic means ; but that 
cold water can be a panacea—a cure-all for all diseases, like Brandreth’s 
pills and Gordak’s drops—can only be expected when Yankee ingenuity 
shall have invented that auger which shall bore a square, a round, or a 
triangular hole, at will. 

In taking our leave of the writer of this “ first-rate notice” of one 
of the many cold-water hotels, with which our vicinity is becoming inun- 
dated—soon, we doubt not, to be left high and dry, by that tidal reflux 
incident to shallow flats, and to expose a mass of corruption to the noon- 
day sun of common sense and judgment—we would commend to his 
consideration the texts of St. Paul or Solomon (his reading may perhaps 
recall to him the author and the phraseology), about “ being wise in 
one’s owa conceit’ and attending to one’s own business. We hope 
we have done the honorable profession of the clergy no wrong in pre- 
suming the writer to belong to it, or to be a “schoolmaster abroad ”— 
very far off from home indeed. We opine the latter to be his voca- 
tion, from the peculiarly self-satisfied, dogmatic air, which men accus- 
tomed to throw out their opinions before children, without hazard of re- 
putation, naturally assume. If, on the other hand, he is a clergyman, 
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it is most probably of some of the new-fangled, transcendental varieties. 
His hortations about the religious and moral duty of swallowing down 
this kind of wet-sheet baptism, are announced in that tone of holy snuf- 
fing, with which the devout Musselman peddles his wares, in the streets 
of Constantinople: “In the name of the prophet—jfigs!” His mixture 
of quackery and cant reminds us strongly of the directions in the en- 
velope of a bottle of “ Dr. ’s acoustic oil for the certain cure 
of deafness,” viz., to use the oil daily, to abstain from labor on the Sab- 
bath, and bathe the privates in cold water! In some of our amphi- 
bious prophet’s school books, if that be the respectable vocation from 
which he has stepped aside for less respectable labor, he will find some 
verses, the hydraulic imagery of which we may commend to his fructifi- 
cation, ending thus— 


“ Drink deep, or taste not, the Pierian spring, 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again !” 


CHLOROFORM. 


BY R. D. MUSSEY, M.D., PROFESSOR OF SURGERY AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Some time since, I sent you a short communication, ex- 
pressing a favorable opinion of chloroform as an anesthetic agent in 
surgical operations. I now write to say, that a more extended expe- 
rience with this article has served to confirm the good opinion of it 1 then 
entertained. 
I have performed fifty-nine operations upon patients under its influence, 
and there has not been a single instance in which it has left unpleasant 
effects. I still prefer it to ether, on account of the smallness of the 
quantity required, the greater certainty of its making the requisite impres- 
sion, the greater expeditiousness of its operation, the less irritation it 
gives to the glottis, its inferior liability to agitate the voluntary muscles, 
and the more speedy evanescence of its influence after the patient has 
ceased to inhale it. 
In all the cases the operations have been attended with very little or no 
pain ; often an entire suspension of consciousness ; sometimes a full con- 
sciousness of what was going on, without the sensation of pain. Within the 
present week, I amputated the thigh of a much-valued clergyman for an 
extensive ulceration of the knee-joint. He was much reduced in flesh 
and strength, and his nervous sensibility was so great that he contem- 

lated the operation with the deepest horror. He was put under the 
influence of the chloroform while the limb was removed and the wound 
dressed. When he awoke and found that the operation was over, he 
clasped his hands and gave thanks to God for having bestowed a boon 
of such priceless value upon the suffering family of man. 

Yesterday I operated upon a teamster for strangulated hernia. The 
strangulation had existed forty-eight hours; the tenderness of the abdo- 
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men, the persevering vomiting of fecal matter, a small and frequent 
pulse, great restlessness, and prostration consequent upon free bloodletting, 
the tobacco glyster, and the other means which had been employed for 
relief before my arrival, offered an uncertain prospect for ultimate suc- 
cess. ‘The chloroform was given, and its influence kept up through 
the operation. The man appeared to have got into difficulty with his 
horses, spoke roughly to them, and talked incoherently during the whole 
time occupied in the operation. After he had roused up a little, 1 asked 
him if we had hurt him? he said “no, except a little when you tried to 
pull me off tne potato cart.” This morning he was better; slept a good 
deal through the night, and considerable hope is entertained of bis 
recovery. 

In two cases of lithotomy, I have operated while the patients were 
kept still with the chloroform. Neither of them felt pain. One, a boy 
of 8 years, the other a boy of 12. The latter, sensitive and obstinate, 
was brought and confined upon the operating table only by force. 
When everything was in readiness for giving the chloroform, he requested 
that 1 would not begin to cut till he was asleep. After he had made a 
few inspirations, observing his eyelids drooping, I asked him if he were 
sleepy ; he said, yes, but don’t cut till I amasleep. In a few moments 
his eyes were closed, and the muscles of his limbs were soft. I then 
proceeded to the operation, extracted the stone, and was about to untie 
him, when he opened his eyes, and said, ‘‘ doctor, don’t begin to cut till 
I get to sleep.” 

When administered to patients in the horizontal position with an 
empty stomach, and introduced gradually into the lungs, the safety of 
this agent need not be questioned. There is a dose of arsenic or opium 
that can kill a patient, and at the same time another dose that is en- 
tirely safe ; it is so, I believe, with chloroform ; and | cannot help regard- 
ing it as one of the most important gifts for the reliefof human suffering, 
that a kind Providence has sent us in this or any other age. 7 

Cincinnati, July 5, 1848. 


HYDROPHOBIA AND ITS TREATMENT. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


S1r,—Much alarm, not without cause, has for some time existed in the 
mind of the public, arising from the numerous cases of hydrophobia, 
and the warnings of the “ press” to the various authorities to put in 
force such measures as would be most likely to protect the citizens 
from the many dogs running at large. ‘These cases, we have every rea- 
son to believe, were caused from the bites of “mad dogs.” Unfortu- 
nately no more is known of the modus operandi of the poison inoculated 
by a rabid dog, than is known regarding the action of the poison from 
the bite of a rattlesnake, or any other venomous creature ; and worse 
still, their treatment is clouded in the same darkness. 

Having had some experience in the treatment of bites from dogs, I 
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take the liberty, should you deem it of sufficient importance, of offering 
itto the numerous readers of your periodical. 

In South America, where there are almost as many dogs (curs) as 
human beings, bites from the canine family are frequent, and I am well 
satisfied that is not necessary for the dog to be “ mad,” id est, under 
the influence of the disease known as hydrophobia, to moculate the 
human system with this most dreadful and fatal of all disorders. In 
the military and naval hospital (Monte Video)—in which I was an as- 
sistant surgeon—several cases occurred, among which, were eleven of 
the crew of, I think, the “ Indepencia” Brazilian frigate, who were 
bitten by a large Newfoundland dog, which had been presented to 
their captain by a British officer. The dog presented all the appear- 
ances of being under the influence of hydrophobia, and when secured, 
died in accordance with the symptoms of this disease. ‘The surgeons 
being ashore, the men were landed and sent up to the hospital. Many 
things were proposed to be done, as the men would not submit to have 
the parts cut out. Finally, my propositions prevailed and were adopted. 
I laid open about a half inch on either side of the bitten spots, so as, m 
addition, to convert them into incised wounds. | then washed them well 
with warm water and soap, and applied cupping glasses, washing the 
wounds and renewing the glasses every ten minutes, for the period of 
thirty minutes ; which not only drew out considerable quantities of blood, 
but it also prevented the absorption of the virus, and in addition, and 
which, indeed, 1 consider of most vital advantage, the cupping glasses 
inverted or drew the wounds inside out, thus exposing the surfaces of the 
wounds whiere the teeth of the animal had come in contact or poisoned. 
I then washed the parts with a strong solution of the sulphate of copper. 
This done, poultices of equal parts of bread and tobacco (Cavendish) 
were applied, and the patients were kept in a state of nausea by the 
administration of small doses of tartar emetic, for the first twenty-four 
hours, and pil. hyd. aduinistered until the system was under their in- 
fluence. No bad effects supervened from the bites—so that many of 
the most knowing of the profession laughed at the idea, and contemp- 
tuously said ‘there was nothing the matter with the dog ”—they were 
only tightened. But a few weeks after, Captain Englis’s boy, who hail 
got scratched by the teeth of the same animal whilst playing with him, 
and had neglected having the wound attended to, died of hydrophobia. 

It is very possible, as some were bitten throngh their clothing (linen 
pants) that these may have protected the flesh from being poisoned ; 
but it could not have been so with all, as some were bitten on the naked 
legs, arms, and one on the nates. ‘The same treatment I believe to be 
well calculated for the bite of venomous reptiles. A few years since, | 
presented to the late J. K. Beckman, Esq., a distinguished citizen of this 
city, a beautiful Scotch terrier. Some time after, whilst on his way from 
Saratoga, the dog was taken sick—the servant, “a dog fancier,” said 
with genuine hydrophobia. Mr. B. did not cause the dog to be killed, 
it being a great favorite, but kept it at Albany under the care of the 
servant, It bit a man, who immediately or soon after plunged a red-hot 
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nail into the wounds, took an emetic, and physicked himself well. He 
never, so far as I have learned, experienced the remotest ill effects from 
the bite. The dog recovered, but died the following summer of hydro- 
phobia at Mr. Beckman’s country seat, Saratoga, where, a la Byron’s dog, 
it lies decently interred. 

Many cases of hydrophobia are caused by the simple licking of an 
excoriated surface, or sore, or “ pimple,” on the skin, by some favorite 
lap dog, never even suspected of being sick until the patient recollected 
the circumstance that the dog did not seem well, &c. &c., but which no 
doubt labored under some disease that vitiated the secretions, and which 
in the canine race, as also the fox and the wolf, in contradistinction to 
most other animals, passes them off by the lungs and salivary glands, 
instead, as in other animals, passing them off by the skin, the kidneys, 
and the intestinal canal. It is evident, too, that hydrophobia is more 
prevalent among the domesticated or civilized, than it is among the un- 
civilized portion of these species, cattle seldom or never being affect- 
ed by it. 

My-brother was bitten on the nose by a dog, whilst in the attitude 
of stooping to caress it. The animal was supposed to have been “ rabid,” 
and was killed. A lancet was passed through the bitten part on the one 
side, the other being merely abraded of the cuticle, into the nose, and a 


‘stream of soap suds passed through the aperture, and a poultice of com- 


ae table salt applied. It healed by the first intention, and there it 
ended. 

Bites from dogs are so rare in the practice of the surgeon or physi- 
cian, that until the fatal disorder makes itself apparent, the only chance 
they have is to exhibit their total inability to combat so terrible an oppo- 
nent. The shortest method, however, if the patient have the fortitude, 
and it is not on an exposed part, so as to disfigure the appearance, is, as 
with an offending tooth, to have the part taken out. 

Very respectfully, A. C. Castie, M.D., 

New York, July 7, 1848. Surgeon Dentist. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY IN CINCINNATI. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—I promised, in my late communication from Louisville, to 
send you word what they were doing in Cincinnati, “the queen of the 
West.” Though furnished with meagre materiel for the satisfaction of a 
journalist, I now proceed to“ redeem that promise. Professor Gross had 
kindly provided me with letters to Professors Mussey and Drake, and 
good fortune enabled me to make the acquaintance of other professional 
men. Professor Mussey has a name co-extensive with our country, An 
emigrant to the West, many years since, he is now fully identified with 
the locality of his adoption. I had had the pleasure of seeing him at 
Jobert’s clinique, at the Hopital St. Louis, of Paris, but time and alterations 
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of my person had erased the event from his memory. The open sesame 
from Louisville secured the greatest attention, and I was taken to the 
Hospital and to the College by the kind old man. The first-named 
building is well constructed in some particulars, and affords considerable 
advantages for clinical instruction, many acute cases of disease being 
housed with chronic charity patients, and the surgical wards being well 
filled. No especially interesting cases presented themselves for obser- 
vation. I found one of fracture of the thigh bone high up, which was 
under treatment by a splint on each limb, so as to fix the pelvis perfectly. 
This plan the doctor has found to answer best. Desault’s apparatus was 
the one used. The pelvis was secured firmly, and counter-extension 
made, if 1 am right, by the use of strips of adhesive plaster, forming an 
equable and admirable gaiter, which descended from the knee over the 
instep. I was shown a hand, on which the fingers had been released 
by breaking up long-standing adhesions to the palm; and so perfect was 
the cutaneous formation, and so watchful the care, that the boy was in 
almost entire use of the prehensive power. As usual in all hospitals, [ 
saw several cases of diseases of the eye; a number being granular 
ophthalinia. I cannot imagine bow it happens, that where so large a 
proportion of the poor of every city are subjected to the inflictions of 
disease of the visual organs—the sense of all others the most important 
to the acquisition of a living—so few special hospitals for the eye are 
to be found. It is a practice requiring, more than any other, constant 
observation to ensure success ; and where so few advantages are offered, 
the patients being distributed in the wards amongst general surgical cases, 
and unavoidably debarred from special treatment in the regulation of 
light, &c., [ wonder how they fare so well; yet the numerous leucomas, 
spotted corneas and injected conjunctivas, to be met with in the public 
conveyances, show the inadequate treatment where such advantages are 
wanting. 

The medical school in Cincinnati numbers some hundred and eighty 
pupils. The building needs, and will this summer undergo, alterations, 
better adapting it to the convenience of imparting and receiving instruc- 
tion. Here I saw numerous specimens of the indefatigable zeal of 
Professors Mussey and Shotwell; some fine specimens are to be found 
in the cabinet of osteology. The celebrated example of united fracture 
of the neck of the thigh bone within the capsule, which was carried 
over by Prof. M. and exhibited to the savans of Europe, and passed 
from his hands into mine, is also here. Relative to this, and to nu- 
merous other interesting morbid preparations, I need only say, that if the 
profession generally followed up the cases which they treat, with the 
same care, which was here evinced, more interesting cabinets would 
‘abound in the United States. 

Prof. Mussey enjoys life as well as reputation. He resides out of the 
crowd of the city, and goes in daily to his patients, leaving his son to 
answer the demands for service made during his absence. He thinks, 
justly, that the public have no right, because Providence has endowed 
him with power to relieve their sufferings, to make him their slave. 
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On the subject of the operation for stone, 1 found his mind fully 
made up that the bi-lateral operation was the safest, and easiest, if not the 
speediest ; and he thinks, as Dr. Allen, of Middlebury, thought, that “a 
thing well done, is quick done.” On this plan he had cut some fifteen 
times, and always with satisfaction. His enthusiasm on the subject of 
chloroform is unusual in so veteran a practitioner; but it has been my 
fortune to meet with few surgeons, who possess more inquisitiveness 
of the proper and scientific character, more of the acuteness of per- 
ception necessary to discover merit in new things, more soundness of 
judgment in adapting discoveries to practice, than the venerable and ac- 
tive Professor of Surgery in the Medical School of Ohio at Cincinnati. 

Professor Drake belongs to the Louisville school, but resides here 
during the suspension of the lectures in that institution. My impres- 
sions of the man were at once reverential, and my intercourse produc- 
tive of the most profound respect for his capacity. Consultative prac- 
tice constitutes his active engagements in the profession, out of the 
closet. He has the reputation of being one of the most untiring stu- 
dents and laborious annotators of disease in the country. His works 
on the diseases of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, so long promised 
and so anxiously expected, will, it is anticipated, furnish most valuable 
and authentic information for the student, of the numerous and difficult 
fevers which scourge that section of our country. Relative to its appear- 
ance, I cannot speak positively ; and must even admit, that the medi- 
cal men of the city despair of its speedy completion. 

Cincinnati presents great advantages, in its thickly-settled and thriving 
population, for medical education, and is prophesied to out-strip all its 
western rivals. On that prophecy, “ nous verrons.” 

Ever your ob’t serv’t, 
July Sth, 1848. CLENDINEN. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF HYDROPATHY AND HOMCEOPATHY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Among your readers there must-be a number who wish to 
be frequently informed of the present condition and progress of two such 
respectable cousins to our profession as hydropathy and homeopathy. 
We all love to be accounted sagacious, clear-headed, wise. And who 
can project the number of years which these systems shall have do- 
minion in these United States? Thomsonism, after enchaining multitudes 
for many years, and, as usual, doing its utmost to cast reproach on the 
regular practice, has clearly gone by. It is past resuscitation. Homeeopa- 
thy is yet vigorous and verdant in New York and Brooklyn, and possi- 
bly in your city. As all its defects are sins of omission, and it never 
injures by violence, its decline must of course be slow and silent. But 
the community will consider and at length learn the truth. So of hy- 
dropathy. It is doing good, but what is to be its continuance and future 
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power? ‘The operose, self-denying and long protracted, and even end- 
less observance of the processes, will not fail to come into any man’s 
estimate of its probable continuance. 

But if any one desires to make a sober and just estimate of both these 
systems of practice, he can be exactly accommodated by a little twenty- 
five cent brochure, written by a gentleman in England, Edwin Lee, Esq., 
reprinted by Long & Brother, New York, from the third London edition. 
This gentleman published, a few years since, a handsome duodecimo on 
the mineral springs of the Continent, an excellent and reliable book, and 
has thus become deeply interested in the various modes of removing 
chronic diseases. This has led hin to constant vigilance in observing 
the progression of the various new modes of treatment; and this little 
volume is a very interesting and candid result, now thrown before the 
public. The eargerness with which our employers are gaping after 
some new and wonderful method of escaping disease will, 1 steongly 
hope and entreat, cause many of my brethren to provide themselves at 
once with the work in question. A Constant Reaver. 


CONTRIBUTIONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medica] and Surgical] Journal.) 


Dr. Smitx will oblige Dr. Paine, if, at some convenient opportunity, he 
will publish the following remarks, as supplementary to what Dr. P. has 
set forth in certain sections of the “ Institutes of Medicine.” 

New York, June 12, 1848. 


Circutation. Note to § 277; 289 ; 293 ; 377 ; 394; 409, 2; 411. 
Having submitted to the reader, in the foregoing and other sections, such 
evidences of a physiological nature as appeared to me sufficiently conclu- 
sive against the supposed dependence of capillary circulation and ab- 
sorption upon what is denominated capillary attraction, or upon any 
force in physics or chemistry, I did not think it necessary to derive any 
corroborating proof from the premises of the physical philosophers of 
life. But it may be well enough to offer one, which, 1 doubt not, will 
be allowed to be incontrovertible. 

When fluids circulate in virtue of capillary attraction, their movement 
goes on uninterruptedly, so long as the supply continues, and the 
capillaries remain unobstructed. But how is it with the circulation of 
sap? Does it not observe a periodical increase, and often to an amazing 
extent, and then gradually decline as the plant approaches the consum- 
mation of its great final cause in the production of seeds, and a yet 
further decrease till the plant goes into almost complete repose? What 
arrests the process of absorption, if it be, as commonly affirmed, “ like 
that of a lamp-wick ?” And are not absorption and circulation, after 
their suspension for months, again suddenly started into vigorous action, 
and with the same ultimate reference to the re-production of seeds, while 
they fulfil, on the way, a multitude of wonderful and harmonious designs, 
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which conspire together in the general objects of life, and in the great 
final design of providing for the perpetuation and multiplication of the 
species? What will you surmise as to any periodical contingencies 
in physics, applicable to the whole vegetable kingdom, in all climates 
of the globe, that shall rescue the hypothesis of capillary attraction 
from the imputations to which it must be otherwise consigned? Even 
the elevation of temperature which may sometimes add to the phe- 
nomenon of capillary attraction, condemns the hypothesis as applied to 
living beings, since, as summer advances, absorption and circulation de- 
cline, and go on declining during the gradual transition from summer to 
winter ; nor are these alternations wanting in the most equable, or in the 
most torrid climates. And where in physics can be found a solution 
of the problem presented by the diurnal vicissitudes in the effects of 
heat, as a vital stimulus, upon the absorption and circulation of plants 
during the vernal season, in temperate and more northern climates ? 
The maple, or the vine, which oozes its gallons to-day, may refuse a drop 
to-morrow. 

If the several demonstrations now made be allowed to overthrow the 
physical rationale of capillary attraction as applied to plants, it must be 
equally conclusive as to animals ; while it establishes the dependence of 
all the products of organization upon purely vital grounds. 

Tue unitep AcTION oF THE SOUL, THE PRINCIPLE oF INsTINCT, 
AND THE Brain.—Hyporuesis or INTELLECTION By ComBusTioN.— 
Note to § 175, c; 241; 349, e; 500, n. Those physical theorists of 
intellection, who are either disinclined to abandon the spiritual part of 
man, or see in the pure doctrine of materialism an obstacle to their in- 
novations upon philosophy or Revelation, introduce an unnecessary multi- 
plication of causes to explain the phenomena of reason and of instinct ; 
while these same reasoners will allow that the first step in philosophy is 
to reject all causes which are unnecessary to account for any given phe- 
nomenon. ‘They do not, like Liebig, and his numerous disciples, adhere 
to the acknowledged rule, and reject the soul, but they adopt his hy- 
pothesis of the dependence of thought upon chemical changes in the 
elementary compesition of the brain, and give us the placebo, that there 
is also a soul which takes its share in the intellectual work of cerebral 
decomposition, or, in the peculiar language of the laboratory, “ combus- 
tion of the brain.” But the chemist does not intimate what share is 
allotted to the soul, or how it co-operates with the chemical process, 
though this is just as demonstrable as the combustion itself, upon which 
his whole force is expended. 

No one is more fully persuaded than myself of the mutual co-opera- 
tion of the soul and the brain in all acts of intellection. But herein the 
brain acts as a living organ; and so far as the chemist may form his 
conclusions from analogies supplied by other organs, he may not assume 
the chemical decomposition of the brain to carry out the supposed phy- 
sical product of thought. He must, at least, be consistent with his 
analogy, and suppose that thought is, like bile, &c., elaborated from the 
blood. But this supposition I have refuted in the Institutes, both as it 
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respects the chemical and the vital premises; ¢ 175, c. At another 


time I will briefly continue this subject, for the purpose of showing 
that mind is a perfectly distinct essence. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


a 


BOSTON, JULY 26, 1848. 


Trial of a Physician for Assault and Battery.—A trial of a novel cha- 
racter has lately taken place in New Hampshire, in which a respectable 
physician was the defendant. Trials of medical men for mal-practice have 
not been very uncommon, and have afforded opportunities for unprincipled 
individuals to attempt to obtain money from those who had used their time 
and best skill for the relief of the afflicted. The case alluded to is a new 
mode of harassing the profession ; and, it would seem, with not exactly the 
same object in view—as criminal punishment, instead of pecuniary dam- 
ages, was the penalty anticipated. The complaint was made by L. C. 
Delaware and his wife, of South Hampton, N. H., against Dr. J. B. Gale, of 
Salisbury Mills, Mass.—the charge against the latter being for an assault 
and battery upon Mrs. D. in March, 1847, upon the occasion of her con- 
finement with her first child. It would seem that this worthy couple, since 
the alleged assault more than a year ago, have, through the means of cer- 
tain books which have been freely circulated respecting the impropriety 
of employing male accoucheurs in midwifery cases, or by some other 
means, become fully convinced of the alleged gross indelicacy of such a 
practice, and for the purpose of showing their abhorrence of it, and to pre- 
vent as far as possible its repetition, the present complaint was made. 
How far they were justified, by the circumstances of the case, in adopting 
such a course, the evidence given on the trial will show. The following 
is the testimony of Mrs. D. herself, while that of Mrs. Woodman, an in- 
telligent woman who was present, did not differ much from it. 

“Dr. J. B. Gale, on the morning of the Sth of March, 1847, called to 
see me, agreeably to my request, which was conveyed to him by my hus- 
band. I was sick at that time, and expected to be delivered of a child. 
Dr. Gale came into my room about 5 o'clock and staid till 9, when I was 
delivered of a child, my first born. My mother and Mrs. Woodman were 
in the room when the doctor came, and remained there until the child 
was born. He had been in the room about fifteen minutes, when he 
came to where I was lying upon the bed, and after remarking— Sister, 
you are doing well—don’t be scared,’ he commenced making an assault 
upon me by placing his hand upon my person. I had labor pains occa- 
sionally, and at intervals of a quarter and a half hour, he renewed his as- 
saults, by placing his hand upon my person. At these different times, I 
told the doctor to let me alone, and to go away, but he did not. I also 
asked for my husband: but the doctor replied, ‘* Umph! you do not need 
your husband.” The doctor did not ask my consent to make an examina- 
tion. I think he increased my pains at each examination he made. I 
lay upon my left side—the doctor came up and made his examinations 
until my child was born, which was at 9 o’clock. 
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“On the cross-examination, the evidence of Mrs. D. did not vary ma- 
terially from that of the examination in chief—and was as follows :— While 
lying upon the bed, my person was not exposed, to my knowledge—the 
doctor remained at my side five or ten minutes at a time—he assisted at 
the birth of the child. I did not think it was right that the doctor should 
handle me—and told my husband so. This affair happened sixteen months 
since, and the reason i had not complained of the doctor before, was be- 
cause I wanted time to think of it! ‘The doctor visited me twice after- 
wards, and promised to call again, but did not.” 

Several physicians were called for the defence, who testified that the 
conduct of Dr. G., as stated by these witnesses, was not different from the 
usual practice on such occasions. After the address of the counsel for the 
government, Justice Currier, before whom the case was tried, briefly re- 
viewed the evidence, and after remarking that there appeared to be no 
cause for the complaint, that Dr. Gale, in doing his duty, had committed 
no offence whatever, ordered him to be discharged. 

The friends of this species of reform will see that this mode of conduct» 
ing it is not likely to succeed, and we may therefore hardly expect a repe- 
tition of the attempt. 


Diseases of Children.—Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston have brought out 
the third volume of the Medical Practitioner’s and Student’s Library, which 
is a work of real utility, and by no means of a common-place character. 
It is a practical treatise on the diseases of children, and a good work on 
this subject physicians well know how to appreciate, since the treat- 
ment of these diseases is decidedly the most difficult labor in the range of 
professional duties. Common observation has established the fact, that 
those who are particularly successful in prescribing for children, take the 
first position in the community as skilful and discreet medical advisers in 
general. J. Forsyth Meigs, M.D., is the author of the book to which 
these observations refer. No one presumes to suppose that originality, in 
this age of science, can be claimed by any one writing on human diseases ; 
but it is expected, that an intelligent writer and observer of nature should 
be both suggestive and a recorder of facts. Upon the last, unconnected 
with theories and unbiassed by imagination, rest all that is truly meritori- 
ous or practically useful in any treatise on medicine. Dr. Meigs acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the writers who have preceded him in this de- 
partment of science. Having gleaned the wheat from the tares in each, 
and added his own researches, we have reason for believing his Practical 
Treatise on the Diseases of Children is unsurpassed. . 

One of its essential recommendations is, it is not necessary to ramble 
through a forest of propositions to find the thing sought; the definition, for 
example, synonimes, causes, nature of the disease, symptoms, diagnosis, 
prognosis and treatment, follow each other in an orderly manner, so that 
there is no confusion in the general arrangement, and therefore none likely 
to be engendered in the mind of the reader. For students, we cannot 
divest ourselves of the idea, that this work is precisely what they need. 


Increase of Dentists.—When there were but two or three dentists in the 
city of Boston, it was a question how they could support themselves. Now 
there are seventy dental practitioners, and it is said they are all well sus- 
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tained. It is true that the reputation of some of the older ones may se- 
cure them a very large share of patronage, while the juniors have small, 
but always comfortable fees, with fair prospects of an increasing business, 
To the multiplication of railroad facilities, is the prosperity of this useful 
department, in some degree, due in this city; and it is by no means im- 
probable, that the profession will number two hundred in their ranks in less 
than twenty years. 


American Medical Journals.—The New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal has just commenced its fifth volume. Drs. Carpenter and Fenner, 
two of its editors, have in a friendly manner withdrawn from it, and Drs, 
Harrison and Hester remain with the editorial charge. 

Volume 8S of the Western Lancet is commenced with the July number, 
This work is now published at Cincinnati, and is edited by Drs. L. M. 
Lawson and J. P. Harrison. 

The Buffalo Medical Journal, under the management of Dr. Austin 
Flint, began its fourth volume in June. It is printed on new type and good 
paper, making a handsome appearance, and is well conducted. 

The North-Western Medical and Surgical Journal, edited by Drs. Her- 
rick and Evans, Professors in Rush Medical College, Chicago, has recently 
been enlarged, and is now published in Chicago (Ill.) and Indianapolis 
(Indiana). 

The title of the late Southern Journal of Medicine and Pharmacy has been 
changed to “ The Charleston Medical Journal and Review.” It is pub- 
lished in Charleston, S. C., and is ably conducted by Drs. Gaillard and De 
Saussure, of that city. 

No important changes, we believe, have taken place in the other Journals 
of Medicine in the United States. A gradual improvement is perceptible 
in them all, and we should be pleased, if the crowded state of our own 
pages did not forbid, to copy more frequently from them. 


An Ancient Medical Work.—A writer in the Knickerbocker gives an 
account of a large quarto volume in manuscript, lately belonging to Gov. 
Seward, of New York, with the following titlh—The whole Medicinall and 
Chymicall Works of Petrus Poterius, of Anjou, Counsellor and Physician 
of the most Christian King. The cure of many distressing maladies, by 
the use of the said “ Petrus Poterius, his medicaments, tymously applied,” 
is related in this book ; among others, of an ‘* Admirable Vehement kind of 
Disease, not heard of before, and of a notable Malignancy, vexing the pa- 
tient above nine moneths beyond strength, and accounted incurable ;” 
and “of a greate Bounche on the back of an Olde Woman together with 
Paines thereof taken away,” &c. &c. 


Water-Cure Establishments.—A correspondent, residing in a town, in a 
neighboring State, where one of these establishments has been in success- 
ful operation, writes as follows respecting it. ‘“ You may have looked for 
some communication from me, relative to the (falsely so-called) Water- 
Cure Establishment in this place. I think, Sir, it is in a rapid decline. 
Not one quarter the number of patients it had last season are here at this 
time. Qur village possesses too much intelligence for cold-water doctors. 
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Point me to a place where this species of quackery is patronized by its in- 
habitants, and I will show you a community too ignorant to appreciate sci- 
ence. The water cure is writing out its own hisiory, which will soon be 
finished ; and which, when correctly analyzed, will be found to be nothing 
more than a stupid indifference to truth!—an ignorant plunge bath, for a 
duped community !” 


Honorary Members of the New York State Medical Society.—At the 
last meeting of this Society, the following gentlemen were elected honorary 
members—Drs. Woodbridge Strong of Boston, Frederick May of Wash- 
ington city. Dr. Strong is the author of the article on the treatment of 
typhus fever, of which we gave some account ina recent number of this 
Journal. We trust the honor now conferred on him may lead him to 
think more favorably of his professional brethren. Our readers may re- 
collect that in the article referred to he characterized them as second-rate 
nurses.—Buffalo Med. Journal. 


Code of Ethics of the American Medical Association.—The committee 
of reception and arrangement of the Philadelphia delegation to the Na- 
tional Medical Convention, which assembled in Philadelphia in 1847, hav- 
ing a sum left, after paying the expenses of the Convention, have appro- 

riated it to the publication of the Code of Ethics of the American 

ledical Association. The printers, Messrs. T. K. & P. G. Collins, at the 
suggestion of the committee, have kept the type standing, and will furnish 
societies with copies at the rate of $2 50 per one hundred copies.—Philad. 
Med. News. 


To CorRESPONDENTS, &c.—Dr. R.’s case of Imperfect Gestation has been received. 

A Supplement accompanies this number of the Journal. A similar one will probably be issued 
for some weeks to come, to make room for the advertisements which have been gradually en- 
croaching upon the body of the Journal, and which at this season are more particularly urgent for 
larger space. Although containing only advertisements, readers are advised to secure each supple- 
ment, as it arrives, to its appropriate number. A permanent enlargement of the Journal, at no 
ere period, is contemplated, for the better accommodation of numerous correspondents as well 
as advertisers. 


ErrRatumM.—On page 422, the heading to two of the columns, at the end of Dr. North’s article, 
should be ‘‘ Leedentia” instead of “ Sedentia.” 


Marriep,—Dr. Edward Simpson, of New York, to Miss S. T. Richardson.—At Woodstock, 
Vt., Edward H. Williams, M.D., of Proctorsville, to Miss C. B. Pratt.—At Hartford, Conn., Dr. 
H. K. Root to Miss C. Pettibone.—At Meriden, Conn., Dr. David L. Feeler to Miss M. Rayns- 
ford.—At Cortlandville, N. Y., Azariah Smith, M.D., to Miss C. S. Elder. 


Diep,—In Boston, Amos Bancroft, M.D., of Groton, Mass., whose death was caused by being 
injured in the street, with a waggon, 77. He was an eminent and venerable practitioner of 
medicine. 


Report ef Deaths in Boston—for the week ending July 22d, 71—Males, 33—females, 38.— 
Stillborn, 4. Of consumption, 7—disease of the bowels, 15—dysentery, 3—cholera morbus, 1— 
diarrhoea, 2—cholera infantum, 5—marasmus, 2—accidental, 3—infantile, 3—convulsions, 6— 
dropsy, 2—canker, 2—murdered, 1—palsy, 1—child-bed, 1—erysipelas, 1—rheumatism, 1—ab- 
scess, |—disease of the spine, 1—disease of the heart, 1—scarlet fever, ]—lung fever, 1—bilious 
fever, 1—disease of the liver, 1—teething, 1—old age, 1—hooping cough, 1—drowned, 1—dis- 
ease of the brain, 2—smallpox, !—drinking ice water, 1. 

Under 5 years, 31—between 5 and 20 years, 7—between 20 and 40 years, 19—between 40 
and 60 years, J—over 60 years, 5. 
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532. Medical Intelligence. 


Medical Miscellany.—Cholera is producing uncommon alarm in Russia, 
from the fact that the desolation by it, on reaching the cities, is far greater 
than it has heretofore been.—The circular of the Baltimore Dental Col- 
lege, for the coming lecture term, holds out excellent prospects for students, 
—Mr. L. N. Fowler’s Phrenological and Physiological Almanac, for 1849, 
is already on sale, abounding in curious and instructive facts. 


Deterioration of the Population in France.—We extract from a letter 
in L’Union Médicale the following passage :—‘ All the writers on politi- 
cal economy and agriculture, who have published statisties, agree in think- 
ing that the population of France is daily losing bodily vigor. If you in- 
quire in the manufacturing districts, you will be told by the owners of fac- 
tories and works of all kinds, that the French workmen cannot do near so 
much work as the English or Americans. People connected with the re- 
cruiting of the army will also distinctly state that at no period were there 
so many men unfit for service as at the present time. Does the cause of 
all this lie in the bad or insufficient food which these people use? Double 
and treble the number of hospitals and charities will not be efficient for 
improving such a state of things; they are mere palliatives. In the coun- 
try they feed principally upon rye bread, buck-wheat cakes, dry or fresh 
vegetables, dressed with a little grease or cheese,—rarely meat, and this 
always in very small quantity. It has been calculated that, in the metro- 

lis itself, every individual spends, on an average, only about £2 10s. ster- 
ling a year for animal food, and, deducting the bones, the actual weight of 
the meat will be four ounces per diem. It need hardly be added that, ac- 
cording to this calculation, there must be, for every individual who eats 
half a pound of meat daily, another who gets none at all. By applying 
this average to the population of Paris, it will be found that there are, daily, 
500,000 persons who consume their half pound of animal food, whilst half 
a million do not taste any.”—London Lancet. 


Sale of Horse-Flesh.—Since the siege of Copenhagen, in 1807, horse- 
flesh has regularly been sold by the butchers in that capital for general 
consumption. The only formality required is, that a horse, before it is 
killed, should be examined by a veterinary surgeon, and marked on each 
hoof. There are even shambles especially licensed, where nothing but 
horse-flesh is sold. The establishment is placed under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the Veterinary Coilege. In Belgium, the horse-flesh 
obtained from Meulenbeck-Saint-Jean, where a large number of horses are 
killed, is publicly sold, and when it gets stale it is used for sausages. We 


are afraid that the British poor consume unconsciously a good deal of the 
same article.—Jb. 


Treatment of Nevus.—Dr. Cordier, in a paper addressed to the Acade- 
my of Sciences, states, that in order to destroy or modify nevi materni, he 
introduces white lead under the skin by means of needles. This operation 
is soon followed by a little inflammation, phlyctenz, and slight eschars. 
When the latter fall, the coloring matter employed (the white lead), which 
is very analogous to the color of the parts around, takes the place of the 
nzvus and remains indelibly. (We suspect that this is rather far-fetched, 
and would hardly bear the test of practice.) —J2. 
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